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Memorabilia. 


[§ the Fortnightly Review for April is a 
paper by Mr. Henry Baerlein on 


Slovakia which concludes with an interesting 
paragraph on the language question of the 
now ten-year-old Republic. The difference 
between the Czech and Slovak languages has 
operated, together with differences of tradi- 
tion and of mentality, to keep a certain dis- 
tance between the two peoples even since their 
union. The literary language of beth was 
once Czech, and to this day the Lutheran 
Slovaks use the Czech translation of the 
Bible, whence the Lutherans have found 
fellow-citizenship with the Czechs a simpler 
matter than have the Catholics. On behalf 
of the Slovak language it is urged that it is 
both the central and also the purest of all 
the Slav tongues, Czech being touched with 
German. However, it is not to be expected 
that it will prevail as the literary language 
of the country, since books published in 
Slovak would not have remunerative sale. 
The Czech demand for literature is thirty— 
it may be forty or fifty—per cent. more than 
the Slovak demand per head of the popula- 
tion, and the Czech population is seven mil- 
lions to the Slovak two. Mr. Baerlein thinks 
that as time goes on there will cease to be a 


separate Slovak language; and he puts the  } 


time at the short period of twenty years. 
The separate Czech language will likewise 
disappear, and Czechoslovak will arise, Al- 
ready a number of people speak it, and the 
amalgamation is facilitated by the fact that 
there are more differences between some of 
the Slovak dialects than there 
the Czech and the Slovak literary language. 

The number contains two good articles on 


are between | 
| Charles IT. 


Mr. R. D. Charques has much 
worth attending to to say about British film 
production. He finds the artistic outlook in 
the matter extremely depressing, a state of 
things rendered worse, in his opinion, by the 
flattering attitude of the Press towards 
British work, when outspoken criticism is 
what would in truth be most useful. The 
supremacy of America in the film world is 
not, he asserts, to be imputed solely to free- 
dom from the burden of war; it has come 
largely from native aptitude, and that as 
shown by obscure people—furriers and dia- 
mond merchants, he mentions—rather than 
by captains of industry. Behind these, so 
far as genuine art is concerned, he points to 
Germany as the true originator, and he de- 
clares that, in the long run, films make 
money not in proportion as they are 
primarily designed to do so but through 
their artistic, though at the same time popu- 
lar, qualities. And so he comes to the point: 
the true reasons for British failure over 
films. These he finds in their being, nomin- 
ally indeed, artistic in purpose, but in 
method commercial. Most of them are made 
too cheaply ; and most of them are too sub- 
servient to the conventions of the theatre. 
This last is certainly the point of greatest 
significance, and the centre of Mr. Charques’s 
article. Besides what he has to say upon 
that, he makes also the pertinent suggestion 
that instead of attempting to imitate 
America—‘‘ We cannot hope to be as naive 


as Hollywood,’’ he says—we should use as 
themes facts of English life. 

Folk-lorists will find some details worth 
noting in Mr. W. T. Palmer’s ‘ Wild 


Weather and Mountain Sheep,’ a picturesque 
description of lambing. We noted particu- 
larly the North countryman’s dread of the 
“false dawn.’’ What exactly this is, does 
not appear. 


E have received from the author, Major 

F. J. A. Skeet, notice of a life of James 
Radcliffe, 3rd Earl of Derwentwater, which 
1e is bringing out with Messrs. Hutchinson. 
It contains an account of Radcliffe’s loyalty 
to the Stuart cause and of his participation 
in the rising of 1715; with the complete tran- 
script of a contemporary account of his trial 
and execution on Tower Hill. His marriage 
is dealt with, and also the life as far as it is 
known of his mother, who was a daughter of 
There follows the life of his 


brother, Charles Radcliffe, de jure fifth Earl 
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of Derwentwater, with an account of his 
trial and execution in 1746. Particulars are 
supplied regarding the possessions of the 
family, claimants to the title, family con- 
nections, etc. The book contains photo- 
gravure plates by Emery Walker of the Arms 
of the Earl, and of the Countess of New- 
burgh; a view of Dilston Hall; portraits of 
the first Earl, the second Earl and two of his 
Countess Mary Tudor, the third Earl, the 
third Earl and his Family, the fifth Earl, 
James III, from the original picture in the 
author’s possession, formerly at Cluny | 
Castle, and Mary Davis. Among facsimiles | 
is a reproduction, from the Benefactors’ book 
of the English Canonesses at Louvain, of the | 
entry of the death of the fourth Earl of Der- | 
wentwater. We learn that Major Skeet has | 
spent some years completing this biography, 
which, intended as a memorial, has been pro- 
duced without regard to expense. Two hun- 
dred and fifty copies are bound in half 
morocco and printed on a fine hand-made 
paper, with an extra set of plates suitable 
for framing, at thirty shillings net per 
volume; and 750 cloth-bound copies are 
printed on a first-class white cartridge book 
paper, together with plates only in the text, 
at one guinea net per volume. All profits 
accruing from the sale will be given to the 
Hospitals of St. Bartholomew and St. John 
and St. Elizabeth. 
HE April Print Collector’s Quarterly has 
a paper by Mr. John Gould Fletcher on 
the woodcuts of Gertrude Hermes and Blair 
Hughes-Stanton, two young artists who have 
made the illustrations for the Cresset Press 
edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The 
examples of their work given in the number | 
are all strongly arresting, but the more they 
are contemplated the more wondrously they | 
suggest that they are images of things which | 
exist in time but not in space. The editor 
contributes a paper—‘ The ‘‘ Macabre”’ in 
two centuries ’—which is principally a study 
of the eighteenth century painter Jacques | 
Gamelin; and other papers are Mr. A. J. 
Finberg’s ‘Turner’s ‘‘ Southern Coast ’’’ 
and Mr. Claude Roger-Marx’s ‘ Engraving 
by Sculptors in France.’ The first paper by 
Mr. Kenneth Sanderson on ‘Engravings 
after Andrew Geddes,’ contains a pleasing 
reproduction of Lewis’s engraving of 
Geddes’s portrait of Sir Walter Scott, and 
in the letter-press De Vigny’s description of 
Scott is quoted at length—as he appeared to 
Parisian eyes in 1826 when collecting 








material for the Life of Napoleon. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, April 5, 1729. 





Thurfday laft being Maunday-Thurfday, 
his Grace the Archbifhop of York, being his 
Majefty’s Lord High Almoner, performed 
the annual Ceremony of wafhing the Feet of 
a certain Number of Poor in the Royal 
Chapel at Whitehall, which was formerly 
done by the Kings themfelves, in Imitation 


| of our Saviour’s Pattern of Humility. The 


Charity beftow’d on this Occafion to each 
Lazar admitted to this Ceremony, was Wool- 
len Cloth for one Suit, Linnen for two 
Shifts, fix Penny Loaves of Bread, Fith in 
Wooden Platters, a Quart Bottle of Wine, 
and two red Leather Purfes, one with as 
many fingle Pence as the King is Years old, 
the other with as many Shillings as Years of 
the King’s Reign. 

Mr. Hogarth, an ingenious Defigner and 
Engraver, was lately married to the Daugh- 
ter of Sir James Thornhill, Knt., Serjeant- 
Painter and Hiftory-Painter to his Majetty. 


Wednefday they begun driving the Piles 
and Stakes in the Thames for the new Bridge 
from Fulham to Putney. The Work is begun 
in the Middle of the River, and is to be 
carried on from thence to each Shore. And 

The Truftees for building the faid Bridge 


/have taken Poffeffion of the Ferry-Boats, 
| purfuant to their Agreement with the Pro- 


prietors. 


We have particular Advices from Madrid, 
which fay, that the three laft Months of ex- 
ceffive hard Weather, which the Spaniards 
are not accuftom’d to, has carried off near 
14000 People in and about that City. 


On Thurfday Night laft Week Captain 
Wentworth, one of the Gentlemen Uther’s 
daily Waiters to his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales, and Mr. Turner another 
young Gentleman, happen’d to quarrel at the 
Opera-Houfe in the Hay-Market: The next 
Morning they met in Chelfea Fields, and 
after having been engaged for about a Quar- 
ter of an Hour, Mr. Turner was run through 
the Wrift, and difarmed, but the Gentlemen 
have fince been reconciled to each other. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


‘‘yE VASE AND YE DSS,”’ 


(HE present widespread interest in the fate | 
of the Portland Vase brings into sharp | 
contrast the quiet, informal, almost casual | 
way in which it changed hands in 1784. | 
Fortunately we know something of the| 
circumstances of that transaction, from 
entries in a diary kept by the Hon. Mary | 
Hamilton, Maid of Honour to Queen | 
Caroline, and niece of Sir William Hamilton, | 
owner of the Vase. These entries were | 
printed in 1862 in connexion with the auto- | 
biography and letters of Mrs. Delany, which 
one of her sister’s descendants published in 
six solid volumes; but no one can regret their 
number or their solidity, since they are shot 
through with sparkling sidelights upon the 
life of the eighteenth century. For Mrs. De- 
lany was born in 1700, and, in the course of « 
long life, her friends included people as remote | 
from one another in date as Dean Swift and 
Fanny Burney; Swift, indeed, had lost his 
health and spirits by the time they corres- | 
ponded, and he laments, ‘‘ why did you not 
come sooner into the world or let me come 
later?’ One of Mrs, Delany’s longest and 
most intimate friendships was with the 
Dowager Duchess of Portland, and the diary- 
entries with which we are concerned relate to | 
a period immediately after a visit which Miss | 
Hamilton paid to the Duchess’s country | 
house, where Mrs. Delany was also stay- | 
ing; here the 
visitor such treasures from her collection as | 
a miniature of Sir Walter Raleigh and his | 
son—‘‘ it had belong’d to Lady Raleigh, y® 
cyphers of W. R. and FE. are still remaining.”’ 
On Jan. 3, 1784, Miss Hamilton writes: 

Mrs. Delany came and told me she must con- 
trive to speak to me after dinner, for she had 
a secret message to me from ye Dss Dr Port- 
land... Mrs. D. came to us, and then under 
y¢ color of getting me to look for a book took 
me to her bed-room and told me what ye Dss 
wanted me to do, viz., to purchase ye V. of my 
uncle Wm, etc. 

The same day Sir William Hamilton came 
to tea, and the diary continues: 

I took him down to ye parlour under pre- 
tence of showing him ye pictures, and then told 
wht ye Dss wish’d abt ye vase ...; he told me 
he wd think upon wht ye Dss had said. 
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After one or two further meetings between 
Sir William and his niece the matter was 
rought to a successful conclusion, and on 
Thursday, Jan. 15, the diary records: ‘‘ went 
to y® Dss of Portland’s. My uncle W™ came 
at ye same time... He staid till 4 past 
three; they talk’d over and settled y® affair 
He left her ye Augustus, Mosaick 
ring, y® Hercules.”” The same day we find 
Fanny Burney, through Mrs. Delany, 
petitioning for a sight of the Vase :— 

She hopes Mrs. Delany will have the indul- 
gence to admit her some day in next week, 
though she dare not hint at such wish for the 
Vase, lest it should be impracticable. 

The Duchess of Portland was an indefatig- 
able collector with a catholic taste; she was 


| as much attracted by shells, ‘‘ fungus’s ’’ and 


Duchess showed her young | 





flowers as she was by works of art. Mrs. 
Delany describes a botanical excursion from 
Welbeck to Creswell Craggs which she enjoyed 
in company with the Duchess and ‘‘ her fair 
flock.’’ The party included ‘‘ two pioneers to 
level all before us. At least a dozen stiles 
were laid flat, paths cut through thickets of 
brambles and briars, and bridges made in 
swampy places; the length of the way com- 
puted at about two miles and a half. <A 
resolution was taken on setting out not to 
delay the walk by simpling, so we only 
snatched at any curious grass or flower in our 
way, and stuffed it in our black apron pockets 
to observe upon at our return round the tea 
table.”’ 

It was the Duchess of Portland’s passion for 
botany which encouraged Mrs. Delany to 
carry through the remarkable ‘‘ paper 
Mosaick work,’’ which she began when she 
was well past seventy and continued until she 
was over eighty. She produced representa- 
tions of plants and flowers in which each part 
was cut out of coloured paper and pasted on 
a dark background. One would suppose that 
such a process could have nothing but distress- 
ing results, but the examples of her work pre- 
served at the British Museum show that the 
effect produced often had a surprising charm. 
At the beginning of the first volume 
of these botanical illustrations, Mrs. 
Delany speaks of the inspiration she has re- 
ceived from the ‘‘ most generous, steady, and 
delicate friendship ’’ of the Duchess, which 
she has enjoyed ‘‘ for above forty years.”’ 
This friendship was also immortalised in an 
ivory box, upon whose white satin lid two old 
trees overarching above a little lamb, were 
represented in wonderful hair-work. The 


lamb symbolised Mrs. Delany’s little great- 
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niece, to whom the box was given, while the! 
protecting trees, with their branches 
ing, were emblematic of Mrs. Delany | 
and the Duchess. This ‘‘ conceit’? may not 
be to the taste of the twentieth century, but 
the thing which called it into being—the 
friendship of these two great ladies—was an 
affair of the heart, and so dateless. 


Agnes ARBER. 





DIALECT WORDS OF NOTTINGHAM 
AND DISTRICT. 


GENCE the ——— of my former article 

on this subject (cliii. 165), I have made 
a note of several new words and meanings, a 
selection of which appears below. 

Many of the words in the following list are 
local, and only those forms given by J. 
Wright in his ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
are admitted, 
to Nottinghamshire. These are preceded by 
an asterisk, but words whose meanings differ 
from those given in Wright are indicated by 
an asterisk before the meaning. 
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meet-| number of ‘‘ 


which are not assigned by him ! 


The following etymological notes may also | 


be of interest :— 
‘ Aitch-bone’’ seems to be a compound of 
Fr. nache, buttock, with Eng. bone. The n 
has disappeared for the same reason as in 
the words (an) apron, (an) adder, once a 
““napron,”’ a “‘nadder.’’ The similarity of 
this word to Ger. Hisbein. Du. ijsbeen, is 
accidental. ‘‘ Bloudge’’ (Fr. blouse) shows 
final palatalisation as in ‘‘ winch ’’ (wince) 
and ‘‘kybosh’’ (quibus ?). ** Chate.”? an: 
Nottingham usage, shows a figurative aspect 
of Fr. chauffer th *calefacere. ‘ Gawk”’ 
and ‘* gammy 
gauche and jambe, 
possibly descended 


the former having 
from a Keltic type 
*waldkos or *wandkos, with the original 
meaning of “ defective,’ ‘“‘weak’”’ (cf. W. 
gwallog, gwall, qgwan). ‘‘ Maunge’’ shows 
a figurative development of manger, ana- 
logous to Eng. ‘‘ fret,’’ which is cognate with 
Ger. fressen, 

The first element of ‘ 
M.E. mail, a bag (now a_ post-bag). This 
word, coming immediately from Fr. malle, is 
ultimately Keltic, cf. Ir. mala. ‘‘ Pawm”’ 
suggests an obsolete Fr. *paumer, L.L. *pal- 


” are apparently related to Fr. | 
*Blawt, v. 


mail-cart’’ is from | 


mare from palma; ‘‘ride,’? to wrinkle is | 
from Fr. rider. 
The words ‘“‘proon’’ and ‘“‘ rowt’”’ suggest 


early borrowing into English, by reason of 
their pronunciation, which is Middle English | 
would be ¢. pron, rit. 
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A noteworthy feature of the dialect is the 
paralogies ’’ or ‘‘ doublets’? of 
certain verbs which occur, all of Germannic 


“<“ 


origin. The local forms are ‘‘ non-umlaut,” 
and are difficult to account for. 

blawt beside _ bleat. 

clawk 53 (Cleck.s- 

quawdle ,, queedle. 

scrawk ,, screech. 

squawk ,, squeak. 

strawk ,, streak. 


rawk beside reach (=retch). 
3eside these we find :— 


lawp beside lap. 
scrawp  ,, scrape. 
Another interesting characteristic is the 


frequentative in -t. Of this we have three 
examples in ‘‘scuft’’ (cf. A.S.  scifan); 
‘“swaft’’ (cf, A.S. swefian), and “ thraft” 
(cf. A.S. prafian). 


Vocabulary. 


acorn. 
the bone in a cut of beef 
taken from the rump. 


*Askern, s. 
*Aitchbone, s. 


Apprentised, s apprentice. 

Ashfelt, s asphalt. 

Ballocky, adj. *unstable, wobbly, loose. 
*Bamboozle, s. *bamboo. 

Banty, ad). crooked ; bandy-legged. 


cotton for ‘‘ tacking,” or 
rough sewing. 
Batch, s. loaf of bread. 

Be, prp. con). by; by when. 
Beaky-chuck, s. impudent person. 
3elly-wash, s hog-wash, brew. 
Bent, adj. broken. 

*Bezzle, 1 to drink hard. 
Bits and bobs, s. odds and ends. 

to shout; cry out; 
blab out. 

one who lets out secrets. 


Basting-cotton, s. 


weep ; 


Blawt-all, s. 


Blawtin’-cow, s. brawler; one who makes 
a fuss about little. 

Blaze up, v to ‘‘flare up” in & 
temper. 

Bleddy, adj. an oath (=bloody). 

Blether-headed, reckless, empty-leaded, 

adj. idiotically rash. 

Blibber, v. to weep as a child. 

Bloudge, s. blouse. 

Blowbellows, s. bellows. 

Blower, s. hooter, siren. 

Blue-buttons, s. small, round-headed 


mushrooms. 
protector for the 
** bluft.”’ 
served up, on the table. 


Bluff, s eye, 


Board, on-, adv. 











*Bobl 
Booz 
Bott 
Bott 
Bou: 
Boui 

*Braz 

*Broc 
Bub 
Bull 
Bun 
Bun 


Bun 
*Bus! 
Butt 
8a 


Car 


Cart 
Cau 


Cha 
Cha: 


*Chis 
Chu 


*Chu 
*Clar 
Cloc 
Clog 


Clot 
Clot 
*Coc 


*Coll 
Cot, 
bi 
Cot 
Cou 
Cow 
Cra 





| the 
three 
fan); 
aft” 


beef 
np. 


ee ; 


ets. 
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Bobby-chuck s. 


*Bobby-dazzler, s. 


Boozle, s. 
Bottle én to, v. 
Bottoms, s 
Bound, adj. 
Bounden, adj. 
*Brazened, adj. 
*Brood, v. 
Bubbow, s. 
Bulltod, s. 
Bundle out, v. 
Bun-fight, s. 
Bunk up, v 
Bunts, s. 
*Busk about, v. 
Butter - green- 
sauce, $. 


Card, s. 


Cart, s. 
Caution, s. 


Chafe, v. 


Charity-bonnet, s. 


*Chirp, v. 
Chuck, s. ef. 
Bobby-, Beaky-. 
*Chuckie, s, 


*Clammed, adj. 
Clodhopper, s. 
Clog-dance, s. 


Clonk, v. 
Cloud, s. 
*Cockle up, v 


*Collared-head, s. 


Cot, s. cf, Pram- 
bacot. 

Cotton on to, v. 

Cough up, v. 

Crackpot, s. 

Crawl, s. 


Creeps, s. 
Cruts, s. 


Death-o’-co’d, s. 


*Ding, s. 


*an anomalous person, one | 
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inquisitive person, inter- | *Dip, s, 
ferer, one who lays the| JDivel, s. 
law down, Schulmeister.| Do down, v. 

swaggerer. Dolly, s. 


shaggy head of hair; wig. 


to storm at, rave at. | Draw, v. 
slums. 

constipated. Dropper, s, 
obligatory. 

brazen, impertinent. Drove, s. 
to caress. Druggist, s. 


child’s word for horse. 
fiasco, ‘‘ wash-out.”’ 

to rush out in disorder. | 
bean-feast (=beano). 
to push up from under- | 


Kyeholes, 


Fadgeowl, v. 
Fairation, s. 


neath. ‘ami 
profits, ‘‘ dibs.’’ om it 
to bustle about. Fancy, v. 
sorrel. 


| *Fid-fad, s. and v. 


shrewd person, ‘‘ cute | Fire ¢ 

"un.”’ | ae URS 2 
upper shell of crab, etc. Flapdoodle, s, 
of strange habits. *Flick, owd—, 
to irritate, provoke; be | 


irritable. Frizzle, Ue 
girls’ bonnets used in| a TOSBY, ad). 
orphan homes. | *Fuzzy, adj. 


to cneek, offend. *Gaffer, v. tr. 


*Gammy, adj. 
| *Gang off, v. 


fowl (child’ s word). Gas-tar. s. 
hungry, ‘‘ starving.” | Geeks. 
a bad dancer, bad walker. | | Geet ° 
kind of dance on heels | Gell . 

and toes. | ile ee 
to tramp about noisily. | . 

a scarf, muffler. Go thréugh 
to wrinkle,  corrugate | impers. ee 
(=ruckle up). Grounge, v. 

brawn. Growler, s. 

perambulator. Half-shoes, s. 

to understand, follow. 

to pay un, ‘‘shell out.”’ | 

to humiliate. | *Harl, s. 

a crass idiot (for Hatchet-faced, 
“‘cracked-pot.’’) adj. 


| 

| 
miserable, despicable per- | Heave, v. 
son. 
nervous uneasiness. 
crust. 


| Heavy, ad). 
Heaze, v. 


Hellfallairo, s. 


a chill likely to have bad | *Hell-hole, s. 
after effects. 


din. adv. 


in ‘‘ bucked,”’ 
one’s—, adj, phr. 


For what, conj. 
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glavy. 

devil. 

take unfair advantage of. 
hand (child’s word). 


*Draught abéut, v. to bluster about. 


to pinch (of tight-fitting 
shoes). 
*pendant (of 
necklace, etc.). 
*crowd of people. 
chemist (in regular use). 


ear-ring, 


pleased with 
oneself. 


to stay out late at night. 

fairness, equity. 

hungry (in regular use). 

to have a liking for, not 
to object to. 


whim, fad; to be faddy, 
squeamish. 

to ‘‘ flare up,”’ get into a 
temper. 


cf. wim-wam. 

a fogey, humbug. 
because ( =while q-v.). 
fry. 

hoarse, 

downy, woolly, soft. 


to domineer, ‘‘ boss.’’ 
lame, halting. 

to go away, clear off. 
tar for road-mending. 
ungainly person. 

to stare vacantly. 


girl. 
go (before words begin- 
ning with a vowel). 
v. to thrill. 


to chew noisily. 
large pint mug. 


shoes (‘‘shoes’’ often 
used in sense of 
“* boots.”’ 


fibre, small hair. 
sharp-featured. 


to reach, choke in the act 
of vomiting. 

tired, exhausted. 

*to raise or dislodge gently. 

hubbub, din, confusion. 

*disorderly place. 


High- jolly-robin, exuberantly. 
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Hipsies, s. 
Hitch off, v. 


Hobgobble, s. 

Hoss off, v. 

Hygie-woe, s. ( 
“* soft.’’) 


Ignorance, s. 
*Ikey, ad}. 


Ikey toff, cf. Toff. 


Itchbacks, s. 
Jackodandy, s 


*Jimp, v. 


*Jollop, s 
Jorum, s, 


Knobstuck, ad). 
Kruger’s knobs, 
Kybosh, s. 


Lamley Jack, s. 
*Lawp, 1 


*Licker, s. 


Lie-tee, s. 


*Like, more—, adj. 


Lively, ad). 


“Lobby, s. 
Lur, v. 
Lurk, v. 


Mail-cart, s. 


Mash. 
*Maulers, s. 
Mean down, v. 


Milluck, s. 
Moan’t, v. neq. 
Mollies, s. 


Mount-Sorrels, s. 


*Muckment, s. 


Nesh, adj. 


Ninch, s. 
Nuddy, s. 
Nunt, adj. 


Nut up, v. 


*to be on the watch for. 
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hips (of wild roses). 
to remove oneself, clear 
off. 
an untidily 
woman. 
to stop talking. 
g twinge of pain. 


} 
dressed | 





; 
uncouth behaviour, 


proud, swaggering. 


hips (of rose-trees). 


| 
| 
reflection from a mirror, | 
etc. 
to gimp, cut into notched | 
patterns. | 
lump, ‘‘ dollop.” | 
*medley, muddle, confused | 
mass. | 


non-plussed, embarrassed. | 
s kind of sweet-meat. | 
‘the last straw,’’? sudden | 
end to an wicentaning, | | 


symbol of impudence. 
to slap up, sup in a val- | 
gar fashion. | 
something extraordinary | 
or remarkable. 
liar (=ligger). | 
more fitting, more apt. | 
ticklish, awkward, pro- | 
blematical. | 
hall or passage of house. | 
to lure. | 


two-wheeled cart with | 
long handles. | 

to flirt with. 

hands. 

to reduce to rigid econ- 
omy, be mean with. 

milk (used by old people). 

must not. 

women. 

setts (from Mt. Sorrel in 
Leicestershire). 

lumber, rubbish (=ram- | 
mel). 





cold, chilly; 
cold (of persons). 
nook, cranny. 


nose (child’s word). | 
| 


(feeling) | 


undersized, short in/ 
stature. 
*to make smart, 


*Right, adj. 


*Scallop, s. 


*Scrounge, v. 
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anrrstniaiesitly 


*Overlooker, s foreman. 


Pads, the—, s. place-name near Beeston. 


“ 


Pan 6ut, v. to last, spin out, aus 
giebig sein.’ 

Parky, adj. cold and damp 
(=clammy) 

Pawm, v. to handle, feel. 


to teazle, catch threads of 


Peck dut, v. 
a garment so as to pull 


them out. 
| *Pegs, s. teeth. 
Pen-toed, adj. with feet turned outward, 
Pippin, s. pipkin, earthenware 
bread-jar. 
*Pissant, s. ant. 
Pixture, s, picture. 
Place, s. *scab. 
Prambacot, s. | perambulator. 
Proon, adj. prone, apt (to). 
Pummel, v. to cuff, knock about with 
the fists, ‘‘ pommel.” 
Quawdle, v. to see-saw, wobble. 
Queedle, v. *=quawdle, q.v. 
Quee- -quaw, Ss. see-saw. 
*Quiz, v. to spy on, pry on. 
Railway-cake, s. kind of plain cake. 
Rallocks, v. to <n romp (cf. boss, 
Ride, v. to “ae. 


sane, 

to weep, cry. 

to make a good living. 
‘““rough-cut,’’? blunt and 


Roar, v. 
Rope in, v. 
Rough-wove adj. 


honest. 
Rowt, s. route. 
| Ruffler, s. ruffle, muffler. 
| Rusing, adj. roaring, blazing. 
Rustle, v. and s. to cough, wheeze; 34 
cough, wheeze. 
“~ and-pepper, iron-grey hair, hair 
about to turn grey. 
Sieutia, 8. sniveller. 
Satday, s Saturday. 
*Sawm, v. to hum to oneself. 


point of lace. 


Scragged, p.p. hanged. 
Scratty, adj. finnicking. 
*Scrawp, v to scrape. 


Scroop, v to comb; to scrape. 


to eat noisily (cf. grounge) 


Senna-grown, =seedy. 
adj. 
| Set, adj ‘‘ ticked,’’ fixed upon as 
an object of revenge, 
etc. 
Shomble, v. to walk in a slovenly 
manner. 











*Sho 
Sis 
Sin 
Ski 

*§ki 
Sku 

*§ki 
Sla 
Sle: 
*Slo 


*Slo 
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*Shout, v. tr. 
Silver-spoons, %. 
Sing slow, v. 


Skim-and-dish, s. 


*Skin dut of, v. 
Skinyard, s. 
*Skite off, v. 


Slap, adv. 
Slawmdawm, s, 
Sleak, v. 
*Slommox, s. 
*Slosh, », 
Slottened, adj. 
p.P- 
Slug into, v. 
Slummox, s. 
Smother, v. 
Snake (pret. 
snook) v, 
Sneep (snipe) 
-nosed, adj. 
*Snidy, adj. 
Snitch, v. 


Sockin’ ad). 
Solecase, v. 
Soppy, adj. 


Spar cautious of, 
v%, 
Splawd, v. 


Spot-barred, adj. 
*Sprint about, v. 
Sprurt out, v. 
Squal, v. (& as in 
father) 
Squawk, v. 
Stand need to, v. 


Stark-co’d, adj. 
Strawk, v. 


Streak, s. 


Stroke over, v. 
Suck, s. 

Suck in, v. 
Swaft, v. 
Sweg, v. 


Tack, s. 
*Tadry, adj. 
Tangle réund, v. 
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to call, give a call to. 

kind of grass. 

to ‘‘sing small,’’ be re- 
duced to humility. 

kind of broad-brimmed 
hat. 

to deprive of completely. 

tannery. 

to make oneself scarce, 
clear off. 

quite, suddenly. 

cringer, fawner. 


| 


| *Trinklements, s. 
| *Trollopy, adj. 
| *Truck, s. 


to wipe up, wipe across. | 


shuffling gait; shuffler. 
to brow-beat. 
drunk. 


*to brow-beat (=pummel). 
untidy person. 
*to preserve (fruit, etc.). 
to ‘ 
stealth. 
with turned-up 
mischief-making. 
crafty, wily, under-hand. 
(1) to blow the nose; (2) 
tell tales (about). 
soaking, drenching. 
to brow-beat (=sock, v.). 


nose ; 


drenched; in a_ half- 
thawed state. 

to avoid. 

to flaunt one’s finery, 


swagger. 
hindered, impeded. 
to run about. 
to spirt out. 
to wrangle, squall. 


to cry or sing raucously. 
to need, find it necessary 
to 


very cold. 

to wipe, streak with wip- 
ing. 

person; miserable  per- 
son. 


to walk over. 
sweet-meat, 
to deceive. 
to swim. 

to drink off at a gulp. 


tackle. 

tawdry. 

to get in. one’s 
‘* embarrasser.’’ 


‘* Jollipop.”’ 


way, 


“sneak,’”’ steal, get bv | 


beggar. 


*Tatter, s. 

Teel, v. to race along, run hard. 

Tick, s. teacuer (child’s word). 

Tin-pot, adj. obstinate (of opinions, 
etc. ). 


amount; kind, sort. 
oddments; cheap, finery. 
untidy in wear, shoddy. 
oddments, rubbish, lum- 

ber (=“‘ truckle.’’ w.). 
to twaddle. 


*Touch, s. 


Twaddle, v, (a as 
in sad) 


Twelfth-cakes, s. small cakes, diamond- 
shaped, eaten on Twelfth 
Night. 

Umboz, s. umbrella. 

Understeak, s. tender portion of steak. 

Uz, poss. prn. our. 


to beat, flog. 

because, 

*anything that wobbles, 
tail-end, flap. 

to wince (in general use). 

to eat heartily or glut- 
tonously, go on eating. 

to ramble on in speaking. 


Whelp, »v. 
While, con). 
Wim-wam, s. 


*Winch, v. 
Wind in, v. 


Wind on, v. 


*Yammer, v. to whine; to beg in a 
whining tone; to talk 
incoherently. 


to chatter. 
S. E. Mann. 


*Yap, v. 


University of Bristol. 





| THE WRITS OF AUCHMANNOCH AND 


OF FAIRFIELD. 
(See ante pp. 203, 222). 
FAIRFIELD WRITs. 


A. Overmains of Munktoun (or Munk- 
tounmains). 


1. At Paisley, 3 March, 1545/6: Charter 


| of the 6 merk land of Overmains of Munk- 


'toun by John, Abbot of Paisley, 





to David 
Hamilton in Overmains of M. 

2. At Munktoun Place, 25 May, 1619: 
Bond for 400 merks by David Hamilton of 
Bothwelhaugh to Mr. Alexr. Dunlop. Wit. : 


Mr. Matthew Craufurd, minister of Munk- 
toun, Mr. Patrick Hamilton, minister at St. 
Kevox, Claud Hamilton, brother german of 
said David, John Finlay, officer in Munk- 
toun, and Mr. Robt. Hamilton, minister at 
Munktoun. 

3. 9 May, 1620: 


Sasine of said land, 
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given by Alexr. Cunyngham in Craighall, as 


baillie, to Mr. Matthew Craufurd, brother 
german to Sir Geo. C. of Lefnoreis, knight, | 


on a precept by above David Hamilton, 


signed at Ayr, 9 Jan., 1620, before Jas. Blair | 


and Alexr. Cunyngham, burgesses of Ayr, 
Angus and Michael Wallace, notaries, and 
Andrew Johnstoun, writer in Ayr. 


4. Date lost: portion of some legal pro- 
cess (most missing). 

5. 351 March, 1621: Apprising of said 
land (as a result of No. 2) in favour of Mr. 
Alexr. Dunlop, lawful son of late James D. 
of that Ilk. 

6. At Edinburgh, 11 


March, 1622: 


Transference by Mr. A. . . . Dunlop to John | 


Fullartoun (the docket calls him Dreghorn) 
of legal processes against David Hamilton 
{not described). | Witnesses: Bryce Sempill 
of Boghauch, Alexr. Cochrane of that Ik, 
John Gilmour, writer, etc. 


7. At Ayr, 1 Feb., 1626: Bond of Relief | 


by Mr. Matthew Craufurd (as above) to 
Robt. Wallace of Galrigs, for himself and 
three others, who were all cautioners for said 
Matthew. Wit.: William M’Kerrell of Hil- 
house, David Busbie, merchant burgess of 
Ayr, John Wallace in Loans, and Mr. Wil- 


liam M’Kerrell, lawful son of said William. | 


8. At the Place of Blakistouns, 16 March, 
1628: Precept of clare constat by William 
Hamilton, brother german of James, Earl of 
Abercorn (and his Commissioner under a 
deed dated at Leith, 2 Jan. last), addressed 
to Patrick Craufurd (brother german of Mr. 
Matthew C. of Lefnoreis), as baillie, for in- 
fefting James Hamilton, now of Bothwel- 


haugh, as son and nearest lawful heir male | 


of late David H. of B., in the above lands of 
Overmains. 
mother, Catharine Dunlop, is dead. Wit. : 
Boyd, etc. 

9. 28 May, 1628: Sasine thereon. The 
heir is here called only lawful son of his 
father. Thos. Sellar, schoolmaster in Munk- 
toun, acts as his attorney. 

10. ...162.. (exact date illegible): 
Sasine of Overmains and of the Mains of 
Lefnoreis . . . (illeg.), given by Jas. Blair, 
lawful son of David B. of Adamtoun, as 
baillie, to Isobel Wallace of Galrigs, for her- 
self and others, on a disposition by Mr. 
Matth. Craufurd of Lefnoreis, which was 
dated 1 Feb., 1626. 

11. 1 April, 1629: Great Seal Charter of 
Overmains of Munktoun to John Fullartoun 


It is mentioned that the heir’s | 
| at Maybole, and John Kennedy 
James Boyd, brother german of Robert, Lord | 
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of Dreghorn, resulting from No. 6, the said 
David Hamilton being dead, 

12. Same day: Precept on same. 

13. 19 May, 1629: Sasine thereon, John 
Wallace of Auchanis acting as sheriff in hac 
parte. Wit.: Matth. Wallace of Dundon- 
ald, Robt. Muirhead, servitor to John Reid, 
lawful son of late Mr. James R. of Quhit- 
rigie, etc. 

14. At Edinburgh, 2 Dec., 1634: Disposi- 
tion of their rights over Overmains in favour 
of John Hamilton of Orbiston by the four 
cautioners mentioned in No. 7, but Robt. 
Wallace’s name being left blank. 


15. At Kdinburgh, 2 Dec., 1635: Disposi- 
tion of Overmains by said Dreghorn to said 
Orbiston. Witnesses (unimportant) — the 


| same as in last, whence it seems that the year 


of this or the last is an error. ‘There is 
mention of (a) an obligation of 4 April, 
1615, by the now deceased David Hamilton 
of Bothweihaugh, with James Dunlop of that 
Tk as his cautioner, in favour of Mr. John 
Skene, one of the ordinary Clerks of Session; 
(b) assignation by Skene, 30 April, 1616, to 
Mr, Alexr. Dunlop, lawful son of said James 
(who was then dead); (c) various processes, 
including some of those given above. 


16 and 17. 25 July, 1636: Resignation by 
Dreghorn in favour of Orbiston, and result- 
ing Crown Charter to the latter. 


18. 6 Sept., 1636: Sasine thereon. Mr. 
Robt. Hamilton, minister at Munktoun, acts 
as sheriff. 

19. At Maybole, 4 Sept., 1637: Ratifica- 
tion and disposition of the land to the four 
cautioners by Mr. Matth. Craufurd (brother 
german as before) with consent of his wife, 
Anne Kennedy. Mr. Jas. Bonar, minister 
and Jas. 
Smith, baillies of said town, are witnesses. 


20. At Edinburgh, 4 Feb., 1643: Disposi- 


'tion of the land by Sir John Hamilton of 
| Orbiston, Senator of the College of Justice, 


with consent of Jas. Hamilton of Bothwel- 
haugh, lawful son of late David H. of B., in 
favour of James Blair, lawful son of David 
B. of Adamtoun. It is mentioned that on 
1 Feb., 1626, Mr. Matth. Craufurd (bg. 
of Sir Geo. C. of Lefnoreis) gave a liferent 
bond (£500) to Marion Craufurd (widow of 
Geo. Craufurd of Dronegane) and her hus- 
band, Thos. Kennedy of Ardmillan, Mat- 
thew’s cautioners being Robt. Wallace of 


Galrigs, Matth. Wallace of Dundonald, John 
Fullartoun of Dreghorn and David Blair of 
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Adamtoun, who, for their relief, received a 
disposition of the £4 land of Muniktoun- 
mains. On 4 Sept., 1637, Mr. Matthew and 
his wife, Anne Kennedy, renounced in favour 
of these cautioners, who assigned to Sir John 
Hamilton of Orbiston. Further, on 4, 10 
and 17 Nov., 1600, David Hamilton (grand- 
father of the present James H. of Bothwel- 
haugh), with consent of his wife, Alison 
Sinclair, gave a wadset of the land for £1,000 
to the now deceased Andrew Craufurd, servi- 
tor to the Earl of Abercorn, the amount being 
increased to £1,500 on 2 July, 1604; and on 
24 Feb., 1604, he also gave an annual rent 
of 200 merks, secured on said land, to said 
Andrew and his wife, Margaret Hamilton. | 
Andrew left only three daughters—Tobias, | 
wife of Claud Hamilton of Garrecie, Eliza- | 
beth, wife of John Wood of Foonyside, and 
Isobel, wife of Archibald Stewart, burgess of | 
Paisley; and on 6 Sept. and 8 Oct., 1642, | 
Tobias and Elizabeth and their said hus- | 
bands gave a renunciation, as also did the 
said Stewart, as Tutor to his son, Andrew 
S., whose mother, the said Isobel, was dead. 

21, 22 and 23. Resignation by Sir John, 
Privy Seal Charter to James Blair, and pre- 
cept of sasine. 

24. 16 Feb., 1643: Sasine to James Blair. 


25. 20 June, 1707: Instrument of Resign- 
ation, narrating that Robert Ballantyne, a 
Member of the Privy Council, as procurator | 
for the late James Blair of Munktounmains 
(lawful son of late David B. of Adamtoun) 
resigned said land to the Crown in favour of 
David Blair of Adamtoun, brother’s son of 
said James, in terms of a disposition dated 
26 July, 1670; whereupon reinfeftment was 
granted to Mr. John Thomson, schoolmaster | 
at Irvine (see next). 

26. At Edinburgh, same day: Crown | 
Charter to said Thomson, in whose favour the | 
present David Blair of Adamtoun and his | 
eldest lawful son, John B., have resigned the | 
6 merk land of Overmains of Munktoun in | 
Kylestewart, in terms of a disposition by 
them of 22 May last. 

27. 23 Oct., 1707: Sasine thereon, given | 
by Andrew Craufurd of Craufurdstoun, as | 
sheriff in hac parte. Wit.: Sir Thos. Wal- | 
lace of Craigie, ete. 

28. At Ayr, 19 May, 1708: Disposition of | 
his rights by John Ballantyne, late provost | 
of Ayr, in favour of said Thomson, narrat- | 
ing that, on 17 Dec., 1705, David and John 
Blair, elder and younger of Adamtoun, gave 
a bond for 15,000 merks secured on said land 
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to said Ballantyne. Andrew Craufurd of 
Craufurdstoun is a witness. 

29. At Glasgow, 5 Nov., 1712: Disposition 
of the land by Mr. John Thomson of Munk- 
tounmains to Mr. James Brown, minister in 
Glasgow: with indorsement that sasine was 
given on 12 Jan., 1713. 

30. 3 July, 1756: Crown Charter and con- 
firmation of the land to William Campbell, 
merchant in Ayr, by virtue of a, decreet ob- 
tained by Campbell on 10 Aug., 1753, against 
the owner, Mr. James Brown, son of above 
minister ‘now deceased). 

31. 29 Oct., 1756: Sasine thereon. 

32. 2 June, 1787: Special Retour of Wil- 
liam Campbell, now of Fairfield, as heir te 
his father, late William C. of F., merchant 


| in Ayr, in the above land. 


33. 24 July, 1787: Precept of Chancery 
on above. 

34. 25 Sept., 1787: Sasine thereon. 

35. 24 Jan., 1816: General Retour of 
William Gunning Campbell of Fairfield as 


| eldest lawful son and heir of late William 


©. of FP. 
B. Midtoun of Munktoun. 


36. At Ayr, 30 March, 1668: Part of a 
disposition by William Wallace of all his 
property at his death to his daughters, Mar- 
garet and Janet. 

37. At Ayr, 34 May, 1688: Precept of 
clare constat by John Cunyngham of Enter- 
kin, W.S., addressed to Thos. Wallace in 
Prestwick, as baillie, for infefting Agnes, 
Margaret and Janet Wallace as_ lawful 
daughters of late William W. in Midtoun of 


| Munktoun and his heirs portioners in the 


29/- land called Midtoun of Munktoun. A 
witness is Robt. Ferguson, eldest lawful son 
of John F., writer in Ayr. 

38. 28 May, 1688: Sasine on last, given to 
Margaret and Janet for themselves and as 
attorneys for Agnes. A witness is James 
Hunter, eldest lawful son of Adam H., late 
Baillie in Ayr. 

39. Same day: Sasine of the property to 
Margaret and Janet on a disposition to them 
by their eldest sister, Agnes, with consent of 
her husband, Patrick Hunter in Sandiefoord, 
which was dated this day. 

40. At Midtoun, 26 July, 1688: Ante- 
nuptial marriage contract between John Hun- 
ter, eldest lawful son of William H. in 
Nethertoun of Munktounmains (who con- 
sents), and above Margaret, who assigns to 
her spouse her half of Midtoun. Wit.: 
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David Blair of Adamtoun, Mr. Alexr. Cun- | 


yngham, minister at Munktoun, etc. 

41. Same day: Sasine to the bridegroom 
of half the land conform to said contract, but 
reserving to Margaret her liferent of one 
quarter. 

42. 17 Nov., 1693: Part of a disposition 
referred to in next, 

43. 8 Oct., 1694: Sasine of half the said 
29/- land, given to John Hunter, portioner 
of Midtoun, on a sale to him (price 1,675 
merks) by William Hunter in Dalmilling, 
with consent of his wife, Janet Wallace, a 
witness being Alexr. Gottray, late baillie of 
Prestwick. 

44. At Munktoun, 25 Oct., 1712: Charter 
of Novodamus of the whole 29/- land of Mid- 
toun by William Baillie of Munktoun, as 
superior, to John Hunter of Midtoun, above 
Margaret being dead. 

45. Same day : Sasine thereon. 

46. At Ayr, 20 May, 1754: Disposition of 
the 29/- land of Midtoun, 8/- land called 
Clark’s Mailling, and 8/- land called Hun- 
ter’s Land, by John Hunter of Midtoun to 
William Campbell of Munktounmains for 
£280 sterling. A witness is Charles Dal- 
rymple of Orangefield. 

47. 21 May, 1754: Sasine of Midtoun, 
given by Mr. Robt. Orr of Murrays (sic), as 
baillie, to John Hunter of Midtoun as only 
son and nearest lawful heir of late John H. 
of M., on a precept of clare constat by Mrs. 
Macrae Maguire, wife of Chas. Dalrymple 
of Orangefield, which was signed at Ayr on 
20 May before William Campbell, merchant 
and later baillie of Ayr. 

48. At Ayr, same day: 
Andrew Hunter, writer in Edinburgh, to 
Wm. Campbell, merchant in Ayr, of a de- 
ereet arbitral (with sequels) obtained by said 
Andrew on 29 Sept., 


ter, for a debt due to Andrew’s late father, 
Jas. Hunter, writer in Ayr. A witness is 
Jas. Hunter, writer in Edinburgh. 

49. 28 May, 1754: Sasine on No. 46, given 
by Mr. Robert Orr of Muirhouse (sic), school- 
master in Munktoun, as baillie. A witness 
is Mr. Wm. Walker, minister at Munktoun. 

50. At Ayr, 11 March, 1756: Disposition | 
of the rest of his Munktoun property by said 
John Hunter to said Campbell for £190 
sterling. 

51. 29 Oct., 
by Orr. 


Kyrenia, Cyprus. H. CAMPBELL. 


(To be continued). 


Assignation by | 


1742, against John Hun- | 
ter of Midtoun and his mother, Agnes Hun- | 


1756: Sasine thereon, given | 
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‘TRISTRAM SHANDY’: A MAP OF 
NAMUR.—In vol. II. chapter iii, Uncle 
Toby, when studying what is described in 
chapter i. as ‘‘ a large map of the fortifica- 
tion of the town and citadel of Namur, with 
its environs,’ is helped by ‘‘ some marginal 
documents at the feet of the elephant,” 
What exactly is meant by this? Are the 
‘* documents ’’ marginal explanations in some 
particular map? And what of the elephant? 
A French translator’s explanation that this 
is the size (elephant folio) of the paper on 
which the map is printed is unconvincing. 
Evidence is wanted, not guesswork. Kind 
assistance in the Map Department of the 
British Museum has not enabled me to solve 

the problem. 

E. B. 


GQTANLEY OF SODOR AND MAN: “A 
MARIAN-ELIZABETHAN BISHOP. 
—With this heading J. W. Poynter, in the 
current issue of the Church of England News- 
paper, asks: ‘‘ Can any of your readers assist 
me in the following historical question :—On 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth, the See of 
Sodor and Man was held by a Bishop of the 
Stanley family. The question is: Did he 
conform to the Elizabethan settlement, or was 
he merely left unmolested? He was not de- 
prived, though all others were who did not 
conform; yet I find it very doubtful whether 
he actually conformed. In fact, there seems 
some mystery about Bishop Stanley. Are 

the facts discoverable ?”’ 

“N. and @.’ will be more likely to unearth 
those facts, which is why I send the queries 
to it. J am as much interested in them as 
is J. W. Poynter. 

J. B. McGovern. 


HERMAN HARROLD.—I am anxious to 
identify the Rev. Sherman Harrold, who 
was appointed Vicar of Antrim, diocese of 
Connor, 20 Nov., 1758, his successor being 
appointed 6 July, 1773. The only other fact 
I know about him is that he had a_ son, 
| Cornelius Grove, ‘a surgeon and apothecary 
of considerable eminence,’? who died at 
| Hatherstone, Warwickshire, 13 Oct., 17%, 
'in his 41st year. (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
| Ixvi. ii. 883). 
A certain Sherman Harrold, son of the 
| Rev. Cornelius Harrold, born at Austrey, 
| Warwickshire, matriculated at Oxford from 
Hertford College, 20 May, 1744, aged 17. 
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| 
From the names it would seem that this was | 
the Vicar of Antrim, but if the following | 
entry in the note book of Francis Hutchin- | 
son, Bishop of Down and Connor, refer to 
him, he manifestly must have been a different | 
person. ‘‘ 21 of Oct., 1729, I ordained Mr. | 
Cornwal Priest and Mr. Sherrold Deacon in | 
Maraoghil church. Mr. Finiston gave ‘Mr. 
Sherol a Title, and Cornet Ecklin assured me 
his Brother wld. imploy in Dubl. as soon as 
ordained.”’ 

Mr, Finiston was Vicar of Antrim, 1715-58, | 
and in spite of the different spelling it is 
possible that Sherman Harrold is meant by 
Sherrold. | Any information will be gladly | 
received. I can find no other Sherman Har- | 
rold, Harold or Herrald at Oxford, Cam- | 
bridge, or Dublin. 


H. B. Swanzy. 
IBRARY OF DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


—Can anyone supply any information 
concerning any library once owned by Wii- 
liam Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, ‘‘ Silly 
Billy ’’? It does not appear to be in the 
Windsor Archives or in the British Museum. 

Crcit JANE. 


EVENTEENTH CENTURY INN: NOR- 
MANS.—Will any student of London | 
history tell me where this inn or tavern was 
situated in 1670? 
G. J. Gray. 


KNIGHTAGE OF 1670.—Is there a list, or 

work containing a list, of English | 

Knights ‘living in, or about, the year 1670? 
G. J. Gray. 


14, Church Street, Chesterton, Cambridge. 


BSERVATIONS ON PHOSPHORES- 
CENCE.—In Lindemann’s Literature 
of Peridineae in the second volume of ‘ Die 
Natiirlichen Pflanzenfamilien,’ by Engler | 
and Prantl (Leipzig, 1928), is cited: ‘“J.. 
Bostock and H. T. Riley, ‘The Natura] His- 
tory of Pliny,’ translated by John Bostock 
and H. T. Riley, Book 2, chap. iii, p. 143. | 
Observ, on phosphorescence, 1855.’’ 
_ This ‘ Observations’ I am unable to find 
in the same translation in six volumes in| 
Bohn’s ‘ Classical Library ’—the index giv- | 
ing no clue as to its whereabouts. Has it} 
been omitted in the Library edition? If not, 
will some one kindly tell me the exact place | 
of its occurrence ? 


Kumacusv MINAxKATA. 
OMPTON FAMILY 


| 
OF LINCOLN-} 


SHIRE.—I should be glad of references | 
to the family of Compton, of South Willing- | 
ham and Girsby, in Burgh-on-Bain, Co. Lin- 


coln. They held land there from the thir- 
teenth to the eighteenth century, but I do not 
know of any pedigree except a short one in 
Thoroton’s ‘History of Notts.,’ under 
‘Hawton,’ where what was probably a 
branch of the family was settled. They are 


| quite distinct from the Comptons of Comp- 


ton Winyates. They remained Roman Cath- 
olics till they presumably died out in the 


eighteenth century. 
G. S. GrBBons. 


AMES MUNDY, OF THE INNER TEM- 
PLE, 1733.—Wanted to identify the 
above-named, whose signature and date 1733, 
occur in an old book. In the same book is 
a bookplate, with arms as granted to Mundy, 
of Markeaton, Co. Derby, and motto Deus 


| Providebit, inscribed ‘‘ James Mundy, Inner 
| Temple.”’ 


P. D. Munpy. 
(APTAIN COOK: BIBLIOGRAPHY.—In 
view of the recent celebrations of his 
centenary, is it possible to draw up a biblio- 
graphy of the Lives, etc., of the worthy Cap- 
tain ? 
ADMIRER. 
USTRALIAN OBITUARIES WANTED. 
—Can any reader furnish dates and 
place of death, and place of burial, of any 
of the following, who had some connection 
with Australia ? 
F. Grose, Captain. 
— Paterson, Captain, New South Wales 
Corps, ¢. 1795. 
Joseph Foveaux, Lieut.-Col. of the same, 


'¢. 1808. 


— Stewart, Col., 3rd Regt. of Buffs, c. 1825. 

Patrick Lindsay, C.B., Col. 39th Regt., 
c. 1831. 

J. F. Kempft, Major, 12th Regt., c. 1861. 

Edward Macarthur, Major-General, . 
1856. 

Satley, Co. Durham. J. W. Fawcerr. 
NEWTON : MEDICAL MEN. — Can any 

reader help in getting particulars of the 
following—believed to be members of the 
same family, and both doctors of medicine: 

John, M.D., in Royal Navy, died at Malta 
in 1801, aet. 28. 

Edward, M.D., Surgeon in London, had a 
daughter, Catherine Annie, who married a 
clergyman named Charles Chilver. Another 
descendant married a Harold Tooth, M.D., 
of Harley Street, London. 

MepIicvs. 


ARR AND NEWTON OF LEEK, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE.—A Mary, daughter of 
Joseph and — Newton, married, ¢. 1765, a 
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Mr. — Carr, of Leek, Staffordshire, by whom | 
she had five sons, Thomas, Charles, William, | 


Henry, and Edward Newton, and _ three 
daughters, Mary, Isabella, and Ellen. Wil-| 
liam Carr, married ——, by whom he had | 
issue a daughter, Fanny, who married — | 
Walker. All the other sons died unmarried, | 
and the most of their money went to found a| 
charity at Leek. 
Can any reader give particulars of this | 
charity or of the Carr-Newton family ? 
MEDIcvs. 
(LANDESTINE MARRIAGES: ‘ WITH | 
GLOVES AND MASKS ON.’ —In 
‘ State Papers, Domestic’ for Sept. 9, 1634, 
an abstract of the proceedings of Sir 
Nathaniel Brent, Vicar General, during his 
Metropolitical Visitation contains complaints | 
against clergymen for officiating at clande- | 
stine marriages at Aylesbury. Amongst them | 
was one against Edward Collingwood, curate | 
of Stow, Co. Lincoln, who used ‘‘ to marry 
them with gloves and masks on.’’ Are there 
any other records of this nature? What was 
the object of the gloves and masks? 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 

MONUMENT TO THE LATIN ALPHA- | 
BET.—A marble shaft bearing the letters | 
in gold has been recently unveiled in Turkey. | 
The date of unveiling will be named ‘ Alpha- | 
bet Day ”’ and observed as a holiday. Fur- 
ther particulars would be interesting. 
J. ARDAGH. 
MARKS HALL.—In his book, ‘ Memories 
of Old Romford and other places in the 

Royal Liberty of Havering atte Bower,’ Mr. 
George Terry, at p. 59, says: : ; 

But of the men of position at this period 
living in the neighbourhood of Romford two 
are specially remembered in history, namely 
Thomas (atterwards Sir Thomas Urswick) of 
Mark’s... We will first notice the owner 
and occupier of Marks which stood a iittle | 
over a mile west of Romford. There is no | 
doubt that the seat of Marks existed before | 
Urswick’s time, and that it received its name | 
from some more ancient owner. oe | 
however is known until it is associated with | 
the name of Thomas Urswick who died in 1479 | 
siezed of this manor and also of Gobion’s or | 
Up-Havering. 

In regard to the manor of Marks in Hav- | 
ering, Morant, in vol. ii, p. 68 of his ‘ His- | 
tory of Essex,’ supposes that the manor took | 
its name from either the family of Radul- 
phus de Marci or that of Adelolfus de Merk, | 
both of whom had large possessions in Essex | 
at the date of the Domesday Survey. 

I shall be glad of any information which | 
would shew which of these two families © 
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owned the manor, and the mansion, and gave 
the name of Marks to it. 

Mr. Chisendale Marsh, in his book on the 
Essex Domesday Survey, observes that many 
places are named from these families, but it 
is not always easv to decide from which of 
the two a particular place is named. 

> ARTHUR W. Marks. 
‘URIOUS CHRISTIAN NAMES.—In my 
register searchings I have come across 


| three Christian names which puzzle me: 
| Sunak 


(masculine) ; Itisha (feminine) ; 
Sybra (masculine). The first name is 270 
years old, whereas the two latter names are 
comparatively modern. 
J. P. Bacon Putxirs, 

GAFFRON-( OLOURED ROBES IN 

INDIA.—Every one knows about the 
yellow  begging-robe of India.  Saffron- 
coloured robes are used also for the dread 
rite of jauhar. In a city reduced to the last 
extremity the men would immolate _ their 
wives and children to save them from falling 
into the hands of the enemy, then, clad in 


| saffron-colour, they would go forth and fall 


in battle. Does this use of yellow refer to the 
colour—so that yellow from any source would 
be equally good as symbol? Or is the refer- 
ence to saffron, and the colour but an acci- 
dent? What other symbolic uses have saff- 
ron-coloured robes? The central idea sym- 
bolized would seem to be renunciation. 
A. EL N. 

LOX DON FOUNDLING HOSPITAL.—I 

have heard it stated that the foundation 
of the London Foundling Hospital—it cer- 


| tainly occurred somewhat late—was an imita- 
| tion of the French institution of which St. 


Vincent de Paul was the originator. No 
doubt, at bottom, that is true, but I should 
like to know whether, at the time when the 
Foundling Hospital was started, any refer- 
ences to St. Vincent were made by those who 
recommended it to public attention. At ante 
p- 220 (s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years Ago’) the 
Universal Spectator appears as saying: “‘ As 
this Charity is the only Charity wanting in 
England.’’ Is it the fact that England was 
the last European country to make provision 
for foundlings ? 
L. L. L. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I should be much 
obliged if anyone could tell me the author, 
and say in what poem occur the lines :— 
“TI take the hap of all my deeds, 


But I am helmsman.” i 
M. E. Casoven. 
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REGENT STREET OF THE 


SIXTIES. 
(clvi. 78, 156, 194). 

MUUCH appreciate Mr. W. CourrHore 

ForMAN’s kind remarks concerning my 
articles and notes on Old London, and i can 
only say that it is his contributions which 
have given me inspiration and _ encourage- 
ment. 


have discovered yet another instance of the 
southern part of Regent Street being called 
Regent Circus. This is an illustration by 
George Cruikshank, entitled ‘London in 
1851,’ and refers to the Great Exhibition of 
that year. This depicts Piccadilly, looking 
towards Hyde Park (where the Exhibition 


is now known as Piccadilly Circus. The 


right hand segment of this “shows the shop- | eek 


front of Messrs. Swan and iidgar, and im- | 
mediately above, over the first floor windows, | 


are the words ‘‘ Regent Circus.”’ 


Coming to more recent times, in the London | 


County Council’s official ‘ List of the Streets 
And Places within the Administrative County 


of London, Compiled by the Superintending | ; : os 
4 ‘ I : I 5 i cus. I believe the artist was criticised for 


Architect of the Council,’ with an historical 
‘Introduction ’’ by the late Sir Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A., 


ford Circus,”’ 
“Regent Circus,’? which, considering that 
the L.C.C. is the controlling authority for 
all street nomenclature within its area, in- 
cluding the City of London, is, to say the 
least, somewhat confusing. 

Oxford Cireus is given as being in the 
“locality ’? of Oxford Street; Postal Dis- 


%” 


trict, W.; in parishes of St. James, West- | 
minster and St. Marylebone; in the City of | 
Westminster and Borough of St. Marylebone; | 
and in the County Electoral and Parliament- | 
ary Division of East Marylebone. The ac- | 
count concludes with the section of the 5ft. | 


to 1 mile Ordnance Survey Map. 
Piccadilly Circus is in the “ locality ’’ of 
Piccadilly; Postal District, W.; in the 


parish of St. James, Westminster; City of 
Westminster; and in the Strand County | 
Electoral and Parliamentary Division. 
There are two entries for ‘‘ Regent Circus,”’ 
one exactly the same as the above reference 


Clerk to the Council, dated | 
August, 1901, we get all three names: ** Ox- | 
‘** Piccadilly Circus’? and | 
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_to Piccadilly Cireus, and the other giving 


Regent Street as the ‘locality ’’—the re- 
maining descriptions agreeing with that of 
Oxford Circus. There are four other columns 
to each name, giving ‘‘ Year of approval ”’ (to 
name); ‘‘ Date of Order ’’; ‘‘ No. of Plan’”’; 
‘“ Names Abolished ’’; and ‘‘ Remarks,’’ but 
in all these cases these are blank, so one can- 
not tell when the places were named, or when 
the names were discontinued or altered. 

With reference to the extreme southern 
end of Regent Street being often called Lower 
Regent Street, I came across a curious ex- 


; , | ample of the name of the part above Oxford 
Since my last note on the above subject, I | 


Circus the other day. A letter appeared in 
the Press dated from Upper Regent Street, 
and, in addition, it gave a number; this is 
the only instance I have seen of this form, 
which, however, cannot be said to be mislead- 
ing. 

I hope Mr. W. Covurtnorpr Forman will 


| give us further recollections of Old London 
was held) in an extremely congested state, | 


the foreground being a representation of what | 


from the vast stores of his personal know- 
ledge, as a newer generation of lovers of Lon- 
don is springing up which needs enlighten- 


E. E. Newton. 


In 1890 a firm in Castle Street East (now 
East Castle Street), printed on the back of 
their business card a map of the neighbour- 
hood, in which the crossing of Regent Street 
and Oxford Street appeared as Regent Cir- 


using the name at the time. 
Watter E. GawTnore. 


HROPSHIRE PEDIGREES (clvi. 192).— 
William Hardwicke’s MS. ‘Shropshire 
Pedigrees,’ in three volumes folio, passed 
from the Smalman and Smith family by pur- 
chase to the late Mr. Hazlewood of Bridg- 
north. I believe thev are in the possession of 
his son. I have an Index to these pedigrees, 
and could tell your correspondent if any par- 
ticular pedigree is in these volumes, or not. 
Hardwicke’s Topographical MSS. (Shrop- 
shire) were purchased by the late Canon 
George Bridgeman of Wigan, and are still 
in the Bridgeman family. 

Besides Hardwicke’s MSS. there are four 
other MS. collections of Shropshire Pedi- 
grees—-those of George Morris and Joseph 
Morris (each eight or nine folio volumes), ¢f 
the Rev. J. B. Blakeway (3 vols. in the 
Bodleian Library), and of Canon John New- 
ling (in the William Salt Library, Stafford, 
and partly in the Shrewsbury Free Library). 

W. G. D. FLetcHer, F.s.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 
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({RACE BEFORE MEAT RHYMES (clvi. 
207).—In what is remembered in south- 
western Scotland as ‘‘the Killing Time,” 
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| 

| Is there any connection between the Chris- 
| tian names Wolfran or Wolstan and 
| Sebastian? It seems improbable, but in the 


none of Claverhouse’s lieutenants earned | Checkley family there is one Sebastian dying 
fiercer execration from the Covenanters than | in 1675, who seems to answer to one Wolfean 
Sir Rogert Grierson of Lag (1655-1733). It) or Wolstan or Wolfran named in the will of 
is strange that the only original saying with | Robert Needham, dying in 1644. 

which his memory is associated should be in | Tuos. AsHpy NEEDHAM. 


TRAFALGAR 


the form of a pious grace before meat. | (‘RANBOURNE RIVER: 


O Lord, we’re aye ganging and we’re aye 
getting; 

We should aye be coming to Thee, but we’re 
aye forgetting. 


What is still known in Galloway as “‘ the | 


Selkirk Grace’’ had its origin in a. dinner 
party at St. Mary’s Isle, when the host, the 
Karl of Selkirk, asked Burns, one of his 
guests, to say grace. The poet promptly re- 
sponded thus :— 


| SQUARE FOUNTAINS (celvi. 9, 53, 99, 
| 178, 198, 215).—The editor of World Travel 
| appears to be still unconvinced that there is 
' no river Cran or Cranbourn, and I think he 
| will find that the statement in The Era that 
| the Cran runs swiftly down St. Martin's 
| Lane, and under the New Theatre and _ the 
| Duke of York’s Theatre, and feeds the foun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square, is without the 
| slightest foundation. 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae—the Lord be thankit. 


Hersert MaxweEtt. 


| As a matter of fact, these fountains are 
| not fed by the Cran, or any other river, the 
| water being supplied from an artesian well 
; at the back of the National Gallery and 
Monreith | pumped into them by machinery specially 
. | constructed for this purpose. The storage 
ScRAP-BOOKS (clv. 64, 124, 178, 214).—| cisterns and works are in Orange Street. I 
I have a ‘‘Scrap-book’’ of legal pre-| think I have read somewhere that certain 
cedents and notes written in the courthand | machinery is immediately below the fountains 
of the early seventeenth century—quite unde-| themselves, and once or twice lately I have 
cipherable so far as I am concerned. There | noticed that the water pumped up was par- 
are 91 pp. of ‘‘ notes’? and two elaborate | ticularly thick and dirty, and of a distinctly 
‘“Indices.”” The earliest date I can recog- | greenish colour, not very much like that sup- 
nize is 1630, and there are some interpolated | plied from an artesian well; this, however, 
“‘scraps’’ dated 1667 and 1674. I should, was just before the recent frost, and some- 
like someone who could read it, to see it. | thing may have gone wrong somewhere. 


| 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. | K. E. Newton. 
| 


| Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

ALTER NEEDHAM, M.D.,_ F.R.S. | x ; 

(cliii. 371, 407; clv. 34).—Can Mr.|_ As an old resident of the neighbourhood, 
Macpnatt give any indication of the place of | I am interested in the claims made for the 
abode of Robert Needham ? Can he give any | existence of this river, and have therefore 
history of the ownership of his copy of the | referred the whole question to the Chief 
‘Officium Beatae Mariae’? There were two} Librarian of Westminster (the old library 
families of Needham in which Robert and | stood in St. Martin’s Lane). He assures 
Sebastian were favourite Christian names in| me that Cranbourne Street and Cecil Court 


the seventeenth and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth centuries, both of whom were Roman 
Catholic. The former is found at Checkley, 
Co. Staff., in January, 1644 (O.8.). and the 
latter shortly afterwards appears in Mon- 
mouthshire, thus suggesting that the latter 
sprang from the former. There were in the 
Checklev family three, if not four, bearing 
the name Robert, of whose deaths I have no 
note, who were nrobably living in 1694, and 
I have no note of any member of either family 
dying in the October of 1694, or of any subse- 
quent year. 





derive their names from the Salisbury family 
who, in 1608, acquired 5 acres of the ground 
from James JI. There never was a brook or 
river of the name, but a small stream or 
ditch ran a little west of St. Martin’s Lane, 
terminating in a pond about the site of the 
City Hall. The Trafalgar Square fountains 
were supplied from two artesian wells, one 
by the National Gallery and one in Orange 
Street, but, being inadequate, these wells 
were filled in and the ordinary water supply 
was substituted to fill a small tank, from 
which the fountains now draw their water. 
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The water returns to the same tank after 
use. According to Debrett, Sir Robert Cecil, 
son of the 1st Baron Burleigh, was created 
Viscount Cranborne in 1604, and the present 
heir to the marquessate so spells his name. 
According to the P.O. Guide, the name of 
the street has the letter wu but not the final 
e. Those interested are indebted to the 
Librarian for the trouble he has taken. 

Water E. GawtuHorpr. 

4, Trafalgar Square, and late of Long Acre. 
| 
ATIN USED IN TEACHING (clvi. 193, | 
231). — ‘Graecae Grammaticae | Rudi- | 
menta | in Usum Scholarum |’ published by | 
C(harles) W(ordsworth) in 1839 was still in 
use, in the 17th edition, when I went to Har- | 
row in 1870. <A copy of ‘ The Public School | 
Latin Primer, etc.’ dated 1874, contains 
“Syntaxis Memorialis Prima,’’ which my 
first schoolmaster, H. Tilney Bassett, made | 
his pupils learn by heart. It is, however, 
followed by a translation into English, in| 
which language the rest of the book is written. 

i Wis'G: 


ILRAY: CARICATURE (clvi. 210).— | 
This refers to the candidature of Lord | 
Grenville (who was in favour of Catholic | 
Emancipation) for the Chancellorship of Ox- | 
ford. There was a hot contest; and he polled | 
406 votes against Lord Eldon’s 293, and the | 

Duke of Beaufort’s 288. 
H. E. D. Buaxtston. 


BLADON, OXFORDSHIRE (clvi. 210).— 
See Edward Marshall’s ‘ Manor of Wood- 
stock, etc.’ (Parker: Oxford, 1875), 
H. E. D. Buaxrston. 


THER NOTES AND QUERIES”? (clv. 
442; clvi. 16, 71, 160, 195).—In March, 
1894, began Quakeriana—Books—A ntiquities 
—Prints, edited by Edward Hicks, Jr., and | 
published monthly to March, 1896. There is | 
a frequent heading: ‘‘ Notes and Queries.’’ | 
This was followed by a single issue of | 
Quaker Notes and Queries, April, 1896. 

In November, 1903, was launched The 
Journal of the Friends Historical Society, 
with ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ as one heading. 
This publication has now reached its twenty- 
fifth annual volume. The editor throughout 
was Norman Penney, LL.D., F.S.A., etc., 
who is preparing volume xxvi. In addition, 
there have been fifteen supplementary issues, 
dealing with special subjects illustrative of 
Quaker history from the seventeenth century 
onwards. 

A. Q. ! 








Bibliographical details, lacking in Prof, 
Wat.acE’s note and in subsequent additions, 
can be supplied from the ‘Union List of 
Serials in Libraries of the United States and 
Canada (edited by W. Gregory), New York, 
1927, sometimes more fully in T. J. Homer’s 
|‘ Guide to Serial Publications founded prior 
| to 1918 and now or recently current in Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Vicinity ’ (1922 to date; 
| Part v. now in press of Boston Public 
| Library) ; and much less fully in the ‘ World 
List of Scientific Periodicals,’ published in 
the years 1900-1921, vol. ii. of which gives 
the location in Great Britain of many of the 
sets. ‘ihese three lists are to be found in 
great libraries practicallv the world over and 
someone could make a useful compilation of 
details from them, and add many titles to 
those heretofore noted; but this I cannot do, 





| being blind and otherwise worse handicapped. 


Perhaps the most extensive imitator of 
‘N. and Q.’ is the Boston Transcript’s 
‘* Notes and Queries,’’ which started Oct. 16, 
1876, and has continued weekly ever since, 


| with a new series of numbers whenever the 


queries reach 10,000. It was threatened 
along its ‘‘ line of least resistance,” till in 
1881 it got relief through a Genealogical De- 
partment, which for many years has_ been 
semi-weekly and at great length. Many 
libraries keep full files; for instance, the 
Bostonian Society a full set in scrap-books of 
the ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ and also of the 
Genealogical Department; the Lynn (Mass.) 
Public Library has a full set of the Genea- 
logical articles with a card catalogue of cer- 
tain names. The Transcript’s ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries ’’ was long replete with historical and 
folk-lore information, but since about a dozen 
years has generally yielded to the pressure 
of ‘‘ Who wrote this?’’ and ‘‘ What are the 


| remaining lines?’’ which queries come to it 


from all over the United States. 


RockINGHaM. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


JOHANN HEVELIUS (clii. 407; cliii. 35, 

124; cliv. 340).—Hevelius married, first, 
May 21, 1635, Catharina, daughter of 
Johann Rebaahken (or Rebeschke), a well-to- 
do merchant. She died 10 or 11 March, 1662. 
Bernoulli states, that she was an invalid for 
twenty-four years. Cf. C. B. Leugnich: 


‘Anekdoten und Nachrichten von Hevelius, 
ir (British Museum, press-mark: 276. d. 
By his first marriage, Hevelius ‘‘ n’eut 
point d’enfants ”’ (cf. L. C. Béziat: ‘La Vie 
Jean Hévélius,’ in 


et les travaux de 





Bulletino di Bibliografia e di Storia delle 
scienze matematiche e fisiche, ed. Boncom- 
pagni; vol. viii., p. 501; Roma, 1875). 
Therefore, the statement to the contrary, 
at cliii. 124, must have been based upon mis- | 
information. Any person or persons, now | 
living in Danzig, and bearing the surname 
Hevelke or a variant thereof, probably des- | 
cend from a collateral ancestor of Johann | 
Hevelius. | 
Béziat adds (op. cit., p. 501, note 7), that 
“* Le 3 ou 4 février, 1663, Hevelius se remaria 
avec Elisabeth Koopemann jeune fille de 16) 
ans, fille de Nicholas Koopemann, estimable 
commercant de Dantzig,’? and mentions the | 
children of this second marriage (ibid.). 
Nicholas Koopemann, who was only a few 
years older than Hevelius, died in 1672 at the 
age of 71. His wife, Frau Koopemann died 
in 1679, aged 77 years. (cf. ‘ Gert Hevelke 
und seine Nachfahren,’ pp. 112-115; Danzig, | 


1927). Further information concerning | 
Hevelius’s second wife, Elisabeth (born 


Koopemann) appears ibid., pp. 113-115. She | 
died (? in Danzig) in 1693. 

To her memory, Arago paid this tribute: 
‘‘Un souvenir bienveillant sera toujours 
accordé a madame Heévélius, la premiére 
femme, 2 ma connaissance, qui n’ait pas) 
craint d’affronter la fatigue des observations | 
et des calculs astronomiques’’ (Francois | 
Arago, ‘ Oeuvres,’ tome iii. p. 312). 

Of the work by J. H. Westphal: ‘ Leben, | 
Studien und Schriften des Astronomen | 
Heyvelius,’ 1820, there seems to be no copy in 
the British Museum. 

A large collection of original letters from | 
and to Hevelius is said to be preserved in the | 
library of the Observatory, at Paris. Some 
have been stolen or lost. Several volumes of 
transcripts made by, or under the direction 
of, Hevelius are in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, Paris, in the manuscripts Fonds Latin, 
Nos. 10,347-10,349. 

An alphabetical list of such transcripts 
is given by Béziat, in his papers on Hevelius, 
cited above. Béziat’s articles were reprinted, 
separately, at Rome, in 1876. 

K. B. Lucius. 


ONATHAN DRYDEN (clvi. 207).—The 
first of the three Jonathan Drydens was 

a son of Nicholas Dryden, of Greens Norton, | 
Co. Northants (See cxlvii. 243, 279, 334). 
He appears to have been Vicar of Camber- 
well, where he was buried on 27 Nov., 1653. 
According to a footnote in Branch’s ‘ History 
of Camberwell,’ he was appointed to the liv- | 
ing of Goodrich, Co. Hereford, on 5 July, ' 
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1646, ‘‘to hold the same until the following 
Christmas.’’ This living was held by his 
brother-in-law, the Rev. Thomas Swift, ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished for his active devotion to the cause 
of Charles I, and to the person of his son, 
Prince Charles, during the latter’s protracted 
wanderings.”? Jonathan Dryden’s will is 
probably that proved P.C.C., 1654, described 
as ‘‘ Minister of Camberwell.’’ 

Is there not a desk or form in Westminster 
School, with the name ‘‘Jon. Dryden” 
carved thereon, which has been regarded as 
a relic of the poet, John Dryden, but which 
more likely commemorates one of these three 
Jonathan Drydens ? 

The first and second were educated at West- 
minister, I think. 


P. D. Munopy. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN 
MADEIRA (clvi. 190).—Reference to 
these will be found in Haines, p. 39, and 


| Creeny, p. 7. There is a rubbing at the 


Society of Antiquaries; and should further 
information be required I shall be pleased 


| to obtain it. 


Watter E. Gawrtuorp. 
96, High Road, N.2. 


CHOOLBOY RHYMES ON ‘FINIS’ 
(clvi. 171, 211, 233).—In the ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes of England’ by J. O. Halliwell, p. 


| 12 (Srd edn., 1844), will be found :— 


F for fig, J for jig, 
And N for Knuckle bones, 
I for John the waterman, 
And § for Sack of stones. 


G. 8. G. 


K NAVES’ ACRE (clvi. 136).—I thank 

Mr. Hucu R. Watkin and Mr. S. 0. 
Avpy for their replies to my queries respect- 
ing the origin of Knaves’ Acre. The Knaves 
Acre at West Hoathly must be considerably 
more than a mile from the old, undivided 
Parish of Worth, and ten miles from East 
Grinstead so that the boundary theory sug- 
gested by Mr. Warkrn hardly applies thereto. 
With regard to Mr. Appy’s reply, does 
‘“ glebe land ’’ always allude to Church pro- 
perty? In which case a wholly new trail 
would have to be followed. ; 


J. P. Bacon Purtxips. 
RINTED STUFFS (clvi. 48, 88, 122, 232). 
In ‘ The Principles and Practice of Tex- 


tile Printing’ by E. Knecht and J. B. 
Fothergill (1924), there is a ten-page intro- 
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duction dealing with the history of textile | 


printing. 
The beginnings of the art of ornamenting 
textile fabrics by the stamping or printing on 


of coloured designs are lost in antiquity. ‘Lhey | 


are originally assumed to have originated in 
the Far Kast, where the Hindoos and Chinese 


are known to have practised hand printing with | 


wood blocks from the earliest times, but recent 
discoveries in the Pyramids and other kgyp- 
tian tombs. . : 
the ancient Egyptians als») were acquainted 
with some form of the art. ‘lextile printing 
was also practised by the Peruvians before the 
Spanish Conquest in 1531-1532 . . . While Pliny 
the Elder (A.D. 23 to a.p. 79) certainly alludes to 
some unknown process whereby the kgyptians 
of his time produced patverns on dyed cloth; 
it is on record that letter press printing from 
engraved wood blocks was extensively prac- 
tised in China nearly 2,000 years ago, and 
further, that valuable Indian fabrics printed 
in colours were.. 
in the days of the Empire. 

... China... :— In the absence of direct 


proof to the contrary it has been postulated by | 


those who hold that textile printing originated 


in China, that because the Chinese were the | 


first to practise letterpress printing, they would 
naturally be the first also to practise textile 
printing... 


... India... Up to the present, no record 


has been discovered indicating in the slightest | 


degree the approximate date at which block 
printing was first practised in India. . . 
Textile printing in Kurope presents a similar 
problem—its actual beginnings are equally 
obscure. According to R. Forrer (‘ Die Kunst 


des Zeugdrucks,’ 1898) it originated in the Middle | 
Ages and was carried on during several | 
.« net | 


turies in various RKhenish monasteries . 

. is sufficiently established by the fragments 
of their productions that have come down to 
us from mediaeval times. It would appear that 
in Europe .. . textile printing preceded ietter 


press for Gutenberg, the reputed inventor of | 


the 'atter, was only born about 1400... The 

source of modern European textile printing can 

be traced easily and directly to India. . . 
... A patent taken out in 1619 shows that, 


even at that early date, Indian printed calicoes | 


were known in England. 


“Textile printing was introduced into 
England in 1676 by a French refugee who 
opened works in that year on the Banks of 
the Thames at Richmond ”’ states the article 
on ‘Textile Printing’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ but Knecht and Fothergill say 
that textile printing was introduced into 
England by Flemish workmen in 1676; and 
further that ‘‘ We owe our knowledge of tex- 
tile printing to a French refugee who estab- 
lished the first print works on record at 
Richmond-on-Thames in 1690.’ 

H. M. CasHMore, 
City Librarian. 


Birmingham. 


. prove pretty conclusively that | 


. esteemed by the Romans | 
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The Library. 


Platonism. By John Burnet. (University of 
California Press). 


HESE are the Sather Classical lectures for 
1928. We fegin with a grumble. The 
substance of what Professor Burnet has to say 
| is important—some of it novel—the whole of st 
is fresh and original. It was, then, worth 
| setting forth in a real book. We have here 
| simply lectures, with the repetitions, the care- 
less style, the colloquial touches appropriate 
to lectures, to a discourse heard. These things 
are apt to irritate and disconcert when en- 
countered in reading and in the exposition of 
great topics. One advantage, however, we may 
not deny: the unreformed method makes the 
difficult topics appear easy. 

To leave aside many subordinate matters, 
| three main lines of thought will strike the 
|reader. The first is the distinction drawn 
between the Plato of the early and Socratic 
| dialogues and the Plato of the later dialogues 
and the Academy. As a young man Plato was, 
first and foremost, an artist—Professor Burnet 
goes so far as to call him a dramatic genius, 
which seems to us to strain rather unduly the 
meaning of “‘ dramatic.” He was likewise a 
disciple; the Socratic dialogues are his devoted 
| tribute to his master, and, more than that, 
| faithful record—and intended mainly as such— 
| of. what Socrates actually said, did, was. Here, 
|of course, crops up at once the question, What 
|of the Theory of Ideas? Professor Burnet 
;argues that this also was 2 Socratic, not a 
Platonic doctrine, that it was a Socratic 
development of Pythagoreanism, and that its 
absence. hoth from the later, truly Platonic, 
dialogues and from the teaching of the Academy 
in the time of Plato’s successors, gives sound 
reason for believing that Plato did not hold 
|it. That he should, nevertheless, expound it 
so fully in the early dialogues, is part of the 
evidence for their genuine Socratic character. 
Professor Burnet thus comes to careful scrutiny 
of the chronological sequence of Plato’s works— 
a matter which had been investigated by 
| Campbell, to whom he pays generous tribute, 
over sixty years ago, and in which, fortified by 
recent continenta! work, he accepts Campbell’s 
conclusions. 

The next main iine of thought to which we 
would draw attention is our author’s conception 
cf the fundamental differences between Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. Making all proper allow- 
ance for the disadvantages under which 
Aristotle labours in the the rough and fragmen- 
tary state of so much of his that has come down 
to us, he yet conceives of him as a mind far 
inferior to Plato, whose philosophic reach was 
impaired on the one hand by a weakness in 
grasp of mathematics, and on the other by a 
certain incapacity and want of imagination in 
| regard to politics and the public affairs of 
{men. Professor Burnet regards the mediaevai 
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admiration of Aristotle as a mistake, and the 
revival of interest in him 
century as no less to be regretted. 

The third topic—which goes closely with the 
study of the chronology and of the change of 
atyie in the dialogues—is the position claimed 
for the ‘ Laws 
the Platonic philosophy, and also as a large 
contributive element in Roman law. Roman 
law, as applied to the relations of Romans with 
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sonia have troubled him but little. 
in the nineteenth | 


> as the culminating utterance of | 


foreigners, or ot foreigners with one another, | 


edicts, 
such 


of successive 
from praetor to praetor; 
often be framed in 
with laws of Hellenic states—laws 
great part, were the work otf the Academy. 
“Tt is not,” Professor Burnet says, “in my 
opinion, too much to say that what we call 
Roman Law is not so much Roman as Hellen- 
istic, and that it has origin in the Laws of 
Plato.” 
the two concluding lectures on his mathematics 
and theology bring us back to the sentences 
with which the course began. “I have to 


was, largely, an affair 
handed down 
evicts would 


which, in 


speak to you of one who was in many ways the | 


greatest man that ever lived, Plato of Athens. . 
. We are heginning to see, indeed, that 
Plato has been =~ source “ot all that is best 
of most importance in our civilization. 
This short account, in which we have 
been able to include several points of 
importance, may suffice to show that these 
lectures in their brief compass, supply an 
abundance of suggestion and_ illumination. 
There are, also, some matters which are open to 
dispute. and many that require further develop- 
ment. But the book as a whole contains a 
contribution to the study of Plato, for which we 
can but await with impatience a worthier form 
than this. 


not 


Bunyan. 
(Oxford, 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John 
Edited by James Blanton Wharey. 
the Clarendon Press. £1 1s. net). 


First Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the third edition ; 
in the Cambridge English Classics series 
1907 from a vopy cated 1687, 


ccllated with it. 
cant variations in the first twelve editions of 
the First Part (counting in the second ninth 
edition of 1684), and every departure from the 
basic text has been indicated by angular 
brackets. It seems rather a pity that the 
device was not used to correct “ Word” for 
“ World” in Christian’s speech to Pliable. 
Here sympathy with the author might have 
beer a safe guide; this is a mistake that 
Bunyan would surely have resented, while the 
lack of the second d in “ suddenly,” carefully 
supplied eighteen lines lower down, would 


and 


major | 





accordance | 


This estimate of Plato’s final work with | 


| most important. 
| to the characters in the story. 
HIS beautiful book gives us the text of the | 
from | 
that of the Second ‘Part, from | 
the second edition as published by Dr. Brown | 
in | 
the second edition, | 
dated 1686, at the British Museum having been | 
Footnotes give all the signifi- | 
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1 bi How 
ever, reason to carp at variation, or failure to 
vary, arises but seldom; the text is a careful, 
judicious and successful piece of work. 

The bibliographical treatise is something 
of a monument in its labour and learning. Mr, 
Wharey has wisely limited his discussion to 
the editions published in England between 167% 
and 1688. Of these, edition by edition, and 
wherever feasible or in the least to be desired 
copy by copy, he gives detailed bibliographical 
or historical account, which goes into the 
furthest minutae of difference. The title- 
pages of all these editions, whether of First or 
Second Part are given in facsimile, as are also 
the frontispieces to the first, third and fifth 
editions—the “‘sleeping portrait” of Bunyan, 
made by Robert White. 

On the question of the relationship of the 
genuine editions, Mr. Wharey finds that the 
twelve published within his period fall into 
two groups. The first consists of the first, 
second, third, fourth and seventh, of which the 
seventh is to be noted as derived from the third. 
They resemble one another in size of type and 
quality of paper, and in general, are superior 
to the other editions. The relations of the 
editions within each group to one another, are 
proved by the meticulous examination Mr. 
Whiarey has bestowed upon the matter to be 
rather intricate. On the interesting question 
of Bunyan’s own regard for and correction 
of his text not much can be made out. but Mr. 
Wharey’s reasons for accepting George Offor’s 
suggestion that the seventh “is very probably 
the last edition ccrrected by the pen of the 
author,’ appear sound. 

All this applies, as most readers will know, 
to the First Part only; of the Second Part there 
are but two editions that fall within the period. 

A few notes and a bibliography are appended. 
Of the former, that on Robert White, the 
artist who made the “ sleeping portrait ” is the 
A useful feature is an indes 
We take it that 
this kook will establish itself as the authorita- 
tive text of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the eouisibetion in question is to be 
found. 

It is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 
which possess a file of ‘“‘ Notes and Queries.” 
The Manager would be grateful if Librarians 
would kindly inform him the extent of the 
file preserved in their library. 
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